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Por ** The Friend.” 
THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 


(Continued from page 74.) 


Chapter Third, is on the natural fertility 
and ancient populousness of the land of Is- 
rael. 

« Ere ever the Israelites had entered on the 
possession of any portion of their inheritance, 
Moses declared unto them, The Lord thy 
God bringeth thee into a good land ; a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills ; a land 
of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, 
and pomegranates ; a land of oil-olive, and 
honey ; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness, thou shalt not lack any 
thing in it; a land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass. 
(Deut. vini. 7-9.) Lhe land whither ye go to 
possess it, is a land of hills and valleys, and 
drinketh water of the rain of heaven ; a land 
which the Lord thy God careth for: the eyes 
of the Lord are always upon it, from the be- 
ginning of the year even unto the end of the 
year. (Deut. xi. 11, 12.) And it is other- 
wise described as a land of corn and wine, a 
land of bread and vineyards, a land of oil- 
olive, and of honey. (2 Kings xviii. 32.) J 
chose Israel; I lifted up mine hand unto 
them, to bring them forth of the land of 
Egypt into a land that I had espied for them, 
flowing with milk and honey, which is the 
glory of all lands. (Exek. xx. 6.) 

“ When the Israelites first entered into 
their promised possession, before passing the 
Jordan, numerous were the cities and vast the 
spoil that fell at once into their hands, in the 
day when the Lord began to put the dread of 
them upon the nations that are under the 
whole heaven, who should hear the report of 
them, and tremble, and be in anguish because 
of them. When the iniquity of the Amorites 
was full, and all in Israel, above twenty years 
old, who had come out of Egypt, and had 
trespassed in the wilderness, had been buried 
there, it was given them to know that the 
Lord, though he would not clear the guilty, 
remembered his covenant with their fathers ; 
the promise that seemed to linger was about 
to be fulfilled, the word came from the Lord 


that they had compassed Mount Seir long | congregation, to give them the land of Jazer 


northward, and to begin to possess, that they 
might inherit the land. They entered it not 
like a colony taking possession of an unculti- 
vated, unpeopled, and defenceless region. 
But the Lord gave them a land for which 
they did not labour, and cities which they 
built not they dwelt in; of the vineyards and | 
oliveyards which they planted not, did they | 


enough, and they were commanded to turn|and the land of Gilead, for the place was a 


place for cattle. (Numb. xxxii. 1-4.) 
“From Aroer, which is by the river Ar- 
|non, and the border unto the brook Jabbock, 
which is the border of the children of Am- 
| mon, the plain also, and Jordan, and the coast 
| thereof, and half Mount Gilead and the cities 
thereof, were given to the Reubenites and 
Gadites; and all the region of Argob and all 





eat. (Deut. vi. 11; Josh. xxiv. 13.) Sihon,| Bashan, with its threescore cities, were given 
king of the Amorites, and all his people came | to the half-tribe of Manasseth. (Numb. xxxii. 
out against them to fight at Juhaz. But the| 33; Josh. xiii. 9-31.) The territories then 
Lord delivered him unto them ; and they took | possessed by the Moabites and Ammonites, 
all his cities, and dispeopled his kingdom of| together with the land of Edom, were at that 
its former inhabitants, and took the cattle and | time excluded from the patrimony of Israel. 
all the spoil of the cities for a prey. Og, king | But exclusive of these, the two tribes and a 
of Bashan, came out against them, he and all| half had, as implied in Scripture, and as will 
his people, to battle at Edrei, and shared the | afterwards be more fully shown, a ‘ goodly 
fate of the other Amoritish king. They took| heritage.’ Like the tribes who possessed 
all his cities at that time: there was not a/them, and like their kindred ‘ outcasts of Is- 
city which they took not from them, three-|rael,’ Gilead and Bashan have long been for- 
score cities, all the region of Argob, the king-| gotten but in name. The time then was, 
dom of Og in Bashan. All the cities were | when, beyond the Jordan, the faithful testi- 
taken at that time from the river of Amon| mony was wrung from Balaam, ‘ How goodly 
unto Mount Hermon, all the cities of the plain, |are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 
and all Gilead, and all Bashan, unto Salach,|O Israel ;’ but scattered as the Hebrews are 
and Edrei, cities of the kingdom of Og in| throughout the world, that testimony is pro- 





Bashan. All the cattle, and all the spoil of|phetic still, which, on their return, Gilead 


the cities, they took for a prey to themselves. 
(Numb. xxi, 33-35; Deut. iii. 3-10.) 

“The Midianites, too, fought against Is- 
rael; and the Lord was avenged of Midian. 
All the cities wherein they dwelt, and all their 
goodly castles were burned with fire. But 
the first settlement of Israel was not there ; 
and the sum of the prey was taken, and it was 
apportioned in Israel,—six hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand sheep, seventy-two thousand 
beeves, and sixty-one thousand asses. (Numb. 
xxxi. 32-34.) It was not by their sword or 
by their bow that the Israelites triumphed. 
One thousand men only were chosen out of 
each tribe to fight against the Midianites, and 
to destroy them utterly. On enumerating, 
after their return, the sum of the men of war 
who had gone forth to battle, there lacked not 
one man; whereupon the captains of thou- 
sands and captains of hundreds brought unto 
Moses an oblation to the Lord of wrought 
gold, taken of the spoil, sixteen thousand sev- 
en hundred and fifty shekels. (Numb. xxxi. 
10. 32-34. 48-52.) 

“‘The numerous walled cities and towns of 
Bashan and Gilead manifestly imply the high 
fertility of these regions; and the claim that 
was speedily urged for the possession of the 
conquered territory, shows that Israel had al- 


ral inheritance. The tribes of Reuben and 
Gad had a very great multitude of cattle, and 
they besought Moses and all the princes of the 





| 


and Bashan have yet to confirm. 

‘* After the people bad multiplied in the 
land, the sons of Reuben spread their flocks 
from the entering in of the wilderness from 
the river Euphrates, because their cattle were 
multiplied in the land of Gilead. Confede- 
rate with the Gadites and the Manassites, 
they made war with the Hagarites, and sent 
forth against them forty-four thousand valiant 
men, skilful in war. Not trusting alone to 
their skill or their strength, they cried to God 
in their battle, and prevailed. Fifty thousand 
camels, two hundred and fifty thousand sheep, 
and two thousand asses became the prey, 
while an hundred thousand men were the pri- 
soners of the victors; and, enlarging their 
border still farther within the promised bounds, 
they dwelt in their stead. (1 Chron. v. 9. 
18-22.) Neither a sterile land, nor stinted 
limits, though only partially possessed of old, 
were from the beginning thus assigned to the 
Israelitish occupants of the regions beyond 
Jordan, which have long been lost sight of, 
and, for many ages, have been all but blotted 
out from the memory of man. The time 
seems to be coming when these lands shall 
rise anew into an estimation befitting no mean 
portion of the inheritance of Israel, and be- 
coming Christians to cherish, who believe the 


ready entered, as their own, on a rich pasto-| Scriptural record concerning them of times 


‘long past, and look for their returning, be- 
| cause promised ‘ glory,’ in that day,—it may 
lhe not distant now,—when the flock of the 
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Lord’s heritage, which he has long fed with 
the rod, shall feed in Bashan and in Gilead as 
in the days of old. And the Lord will show 





not numerically a fifth part of Israel, accord- 
ing to the census that was taken of them all; 
and more than a million and a half must have 









gre ation of Israel at Shiloh, he charged them 
with being slack to go in to possess the land 
which the Lord God of their fathers had giv- 


him marvellous things, according to his com- 
ing out of the land of Egypt, and the nations 
shall see, and be confounded at all their might. 
(Micah vii. 14, 15.) 
*“ From a mountain east of Bethel, Abraham 
looked eastward across the valley of Jordan, 
on the hills of Gilead and Bashan, while on 
every side around him lay the land of Ca- 
naan, within the boundaries of which he then 
stood. He and his sons, and his son’s sons, 
had wandered as strangers, very few in num- 
ber, without a dwelling-place in the land. 
Jacob, well-stricken in years, had, together 
with his eleven sons, left that land in a time 
of famine, to go to Egypt to dwell and to die 
there ; but first to see again his other son Jo- 
seph, who at an early age had been taken as 
a slave-boy to the land of the Pharaohs, and 
sold to the keeper of a prison. But when the 
four hundred years, spoken of by the Lord 
Almighty to Abraham, had expired, and Isra- 
el had become a great people according to His 
word, and was brought back again to the land 
-often promised to their race, the descendants of 
houseless but believing patriarchs, experienc- 
ed the truth of the covenant of their God. 
In such large measure was their inheritance 
dealt out to them, that when Joseph, who had 
been a slave and a prisoner in Egypt, had be- 
come in his descendants two tribes in Israel, 
and when he had received, according to his 
father’s word, one portion above his brethren, 
one half of one of these had for possession the 
Jand of Bashan, with its fruitful hills, its rich 
plains, and its sixty cities ; and two tribes be- 
sides received also their proportionate inherit- 
ance at their own entreaty, on the east of the 
Jordan ; and when that river was passed, the 
land on the west of that river with all its cities, 
was divided by lot among other tribes of Is- 
rael. 

“The western side of the Jordan is a land 
better known. Trodden as it peculiarly was 
by patriarchs, and prophets and apostles, and 
infinitely more than all, by Jesus, its claims 
on every believer’s remembrance are such as 
cannot be questioned ; and the testimony of his- 
toric and prophetic truth concerning it has an 
unchallengeable claim to an unrivalled interest, 
or such as no other land can urge, on the part 
of either Christian or Jew. 

“ The sum of all the congregation was taken 
in the plains of Moab, by command of the 
Lord, before they struck their tents to take 
possession of their inheritance. The land was 
to be divided among them according to the 
number of their names. To many the more 
inheritance was to be given, and to few the 
Jess. Exclusive of the tribe of Levi, there 
were numbered of the children of Israel above 
six hundred thousand, (Numb. xxvi.51.) from 
twenty years old and upwards, all that were 
able to go to war in Israel. As none of them 
































exceeded sixty years of age, they could not 


have formed more at the utmost that a third 
part of the total number, which could not have 
fallen short of two millions, and is generally 
estimated at three. The tribes of Reuben and 
Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseth, were 


passed the Jordan, to take their inheritance at 
once in the land of Canaan. 


nor a waste unreclaimed country, however fer- 
tile naturally, could, on its immediate occupan- 
cy, have given ample space and abundant suste- 
nance to so vast a number of simultaneous 
settlers. 
destined return of the Hebrew race, the land, 
on their first entrance, was not too narrow by 
reason of the multitude of men; but numer- 
ous as were the thousands of Israel], the land 
was then too large for the people. 
tions who possessed it were to be put out by 
little and little, (Deut. vii. 22,) and the Isra- 
elites were commanded not to consume them 
at once, lest the beasts of the field should in- 
crease upon them. 
hundred years elapsed from their first settle- 
ment east of the Jordan, till the Hagarites 
were smitten and dispossessed ; and the flocks 
of the Reubenites reached to the wilderness 
of the Euphrates. 
first passed, and the tribes of Israel encamp- 
ed on the plains of Jericho, they did eat of the 
old corn of the land; and the manna ceased, 
as needed no more, whenever they had enter- 
ed into Canaan. 
the covenant of their God—the God of hea- 
ven and of earth. Their enemies who were 
many and mighty, speedily fell before them. 
The Canaanites, Hittites, Perizzites, Jebusites 
and Hivites, combined against them. Their 
kings went out, and all their hosts with them, 
much people, even as the sand that is upon 
the sea-shore in multitude, with horses and 
chariots very many, and pitched together at 
the waters of Merom to fight against Israel. 









































“Neither a sterile region, however large, 
Unlike what it yet shall be on the 
The na- 
(Deut. vii. 22.) Four 


When the Jordan was 


That land was their own by 


Sees xi. 5. 7.) Their warfare was in vain ; 
or these were days in which the Lord of Hosts 
was known to be the God of Jacob. The al- 


lied kings of Canaan, who reigned from Mount 


Seir to the valley of Lebanon, were slain and 
untterly destroyed, and all the spoil of their 
cities and cattle were the prey of the people 
into whose hands the Lord had given them. 
In the hills, and the valleys, and the plains, 
allotted to the inheritance of Judah, a hundred 
and four cities, with their villages are enume- 
rated ; (Josh. xv. 20-63;) but though the most 
numerous of the tribes, the part of the chil- 
dren of Judah was too much for them, and the 
tribe of Simeon had their inheritance within 
that of Judah. A greater number of other 
cities or towns, mentioned by name, were al- 
lotted among the other tribes. Forty-eight 
cities, with their suburbs, were separated from 
among the rest for the Levites, (Josh. xxi. 41,) 
the least of all the tribes ; and there seem not 
to be a tenth part of the cities which were 
divided among the commonwealth of Israel. 
“ The land was subdued ; and there stood not 
aman of their enemies before them. But 
vast as was the multitude, so ample were 
their possessions, that when Joshua was old 
and stricken in years, there remained much 
land to be possessed, so that there were seven 
tribes which had not then received their in- 
heritance. Having assembled the whole con- 


enthem. And, according to the command- 
ment of the Lord, he divided that which re- 
mained, from which their enemies had not 
been driven out, as if it had already been their 
own possession. 
come unto these nations, or to cleave unto the 
remnant of them, nor to make mention of the 
name of their gods, else they might know 
for a certainty that the Lord would not any 
more drive out these nations before them. 


But he warned then not to 


“ The Israelites, in the second generation af- 


ter Joshua, transgressed the covenant which 
was their tenure of the land ; and therefore 
the word came from the Lord, that He would 
not any more drive out from among them the 
nations which Joshua left when he died. In 
estimating the population, in antient times, of 
the promised land, they to whom alone it 
would have been given if they had been faith- 
ful to their God, are not alone to be reckoned. 
The Philistines, and all the Canaanites, and 
other nations, were left to prove Israel by 
them, and the Israelites dwelt among the Ca- 
naanites, Hittites, and Amorites, and Periz- 
zites, and Hivites, and Jebusites. 
these, the Ammonites, Moabites, and Edom- 
ites, were neither few nor feeble. 
mies, that remained within their own cove- 
nanted borders were so numerous and strong 
that, sometimes even singly, and often partial- 
ly combined, they brought Israel very low, in 
the land promised to their fathers ; and the 
first wars in Canaan were unlike to many, 
which, when faithless to their God, they subse- 
quently waged, and the Philistines, Edomites, 
Ammonites, and Canaanites, successively op- 
posed the children of Israel. 


Besides 


Their ene- 


(To be continued.) 
== 


RAMBLE ON THE BANKS OF THE WYE. 


From Country Strolls, by Old Humphrey. 
He who has never gazed on the goodly 


stream, the lofty banks, the woody heights, 
and the romantic rocks of the winding Wye, 


is a stranger to some of the most delightful 


scenery in England. As I ramble onward, 
day by day, at one time excursively, and at 
another pursuing the course of the river, a 


remark or two will sometimes escape me : 
would that I had words sufficiently to describe 
the scenes around me, or even vividly to em- 
body my poor thoughts ! 

I am not now on the cloud-capped moun- 


tain, huge Plinlimmon, near whose summit the 


Wye takes its rise, but on Caplor hill, one of 
the many heights which adorn the river. If 
is evening ; and the setting sun, glaring in 
the west, like a flaming beacon, lights up the 
skies. 

This Caplor hill isa favourite spot with me : 
I love its seclusion, its glorious prospect, and 
its bold and precipitous fall to the river, 
Years ago, a goodly portion of the wood broke 
down from its customary position, and moved 
near to the river’s brink, where it now stands, 
far, far below me, though it has lost, in a great 
measure, the more visible appearance of its 
violent disruption. The road through the 
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wood is almost too steep to be passable. Here |a space of lurid red, which gave a deeper 
have I seen the distressed horses of the loaded | gloom to the frowning sky. 

wain, straining their sinewy frames, and smit-| At first a few big, heavy, solitary drops 
ing hard the rocky path with their iron-shod|came down, but they told me plainly what 
hoofs: their broad-breasted driver, after dou- | was to follow. The wind began to be heard 
bly scotching his wheels, has stood panting | among the trees ; and all at once, as I looked 
for breath. up to the coal-black sky, crash came the 

Here have | seen the good vicar of a neigh- | thunder-clap, as if it would crack the solid 

bouring parish, then a curate, toiling up the | earth beneath my feet. 
steep, on the afternoon of the sabbath-day,| Every one knows the astonishing influence 
almost dragging after him, by the bridle, his |of a sudden clap of thunder, under any cir- 
little black pony ; stopping every dozen yards | cumstances; but in a dark night, when we 
to pat him on the neck, calling him pretty | are in a lonely spot, and at a distance from a 
fellow; and standing a minute or two to let | comfortable shelter, it comes wiih additional 
him take breath, and to take breath himself|solemnity. We sensibly feel that God is in 
also. And here, too, I have often loitered in | the storm, that he is abroad in the awfulness 
the “ gloaming,” when the huge trees and jof his power, and that we are altogether de- 
heaped-up rocks have cast their dark shadows | pendent on his merciful care. “The Lord 
on the ground. At the moment [ am making} hath his way in the whirlwind and in the 
these remarks, the place is full of interest. | storm, and the clouds are the dust of his feet. 
What a height from the river! how thick| Who can stand before his indignation? and 
and inaccessible the underwood! What deep | who can abide in the fierceness of his anger ? 
holes and dark fissures and crevices in the | his fury is poured out like fire, and the rocks 
crags! And what a goodly canopy of over- | are thrown down by him.” 
hanging trees! The huge rocks on the left} Though the place was lonely, yet as a road 
are piled up as though giants had been build-| ran between the river and the wood, even at 
ing them; and the rude, rifted water-course,|night the footfall of a passer-by was not un- 
looks as if a thunderbolt had mistaken its|common. Indeed, on most nights of the year 
course, and had torn itself a path down to the |I should have seen or heard of some of the 
river. There! a hare has crossed the road,|labourers of the surrounding farms coming 
with her long hind legs and white tufted tail, | from their toil, or an errand woman returning 
hiding herself in the gloom of the tangled |from a neighbouring market, or a farmer on 
brushwood. I can hear the rooks above me|horseback jogging from a friend’s house to- 
cawing, as they wing their way to their dis-| ward his own homestead: but no! not a hu- 
tant rookery. Yesterday I explored, with a|man being came near me, as the storm was 
respected clerical friend, the remains of the | advancing. 
Roman encampment, still visible on an adjoin-| Darker and darker grew the threatening 
ing height. heavens. The wind, the thunder, and the 
rain seemed to have reserved their strength 
to grapple together, for in a little space the 
hurricane rode in its strength. 

High over head and around me were the 
warring winds, and far down below in the 
valley was the wild sweep of the rushing wa- 
ters. I could discern the objects that were 
near: the oak seemed to writhe in agony, 
and the tall and bulky elm was as a sapling in 
the hand of the storm. 

If a storm be thus terrible onthe land, how 
much more so ‘on the tempest-tossed ocean, 
when mariners are driven to their wit’s end, 








It was from a large barge. How often had I 
heard from the river’s brink, the awful impre- 
cations of a blaspheming bargeman! It was 
not, however, likely that in such a night an 
oath would be heard, or that the name of the 
High and Holy One would be taken in vain. 
Drenched to the skin, I plodded along, some- 
times in the road, and at other times over the 
broken ground that skirted the river. 

As the storm abated, I looked up, as a chas- 
tened child, in humble thankfulness. Oh, 
that we were more sensible of our manifold 
mercies! ‘Oh, that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men !” 

On the morrow, I heard of the ravages of 
the storm. The river had overflown its banks. 
The meadows were flooded, and the ferries 
were impassable ; neither Fidoe nor old Wig- 
ley would venture across. Near Mordiford, 
a large barge was stranded; the top of the 
mast only was to be seen above the water ; 
two lives were lost. At Sellack, the water 
had risen to the churchyard wall. At Not- 
tington, and Basham, and Poulston, and Pen- 
gethly farms, orchard trees had been beaten 
to the ground ; and at Stoke and Holm-Lacey 
many a great oak, the growth of centuries, 
had been torn up by its deep-struck roots. 

At Hoarwithy, at Caplor, and King’s Ca- 
ple, it was the same; mischief had been done 
everywhere ; trees had been levelled to the 
ground, and houses unroofed ; and, under an 
oak, sixteen or eighteen sheep were struck 
dead by the lightning. 

Yonder, over the river, is Holm-Lacey. A 
canonry occupied the place in the reign of 
Henry III. I remember when the goodly 
mansion there in the park, was tenanted by 
the old duke of Norfolk: the beautiful carv- 
ings by Gibbons, and the old family portraits, 
gave, and still give, an interest to the place. 
The present occupier has spared no expense 
in improving the princely dwelling. He has 
walked with me through every chamber of 
that goodly dwelling. 

For some weeks I have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Wye, now visiting the cottag- 
es, and now partaking the hospitality of the 
farm-houses, and the mansions of the gentry 
around. A London visiter is not an unwel- 
and the billows are strewn with wrecks! come guest in the country. Give yourself no 

These are seasons in which the accusing | airs; accommodate yourself to circumstances; 
conscience wrings from the trembling peni-|be not insensible to kindness; try to make 
tent promises of amendment, and the heart of| yourself agreeable ; and show the kind peo- 
the infidel, quailing within him, confesses by | ple that you are happy, and you will find wel- 
its fears that “ there is a God that judgeth in| comes “ as plentyas blackberries,” where you 
the earth.” These are seasons, too,in which, | will. 
in the midst of mysterious awe, and thrilling (To be concluded.) 
consciousness of danger, the humble Chris- — 
tian, reposing in God’s unspeakable goodness, 
feels an inward sense of security. 

As I looked up to the darkened canopy 
above me, the thunder-claps came fearfully 
near, and the fiery flashes seemed to play 
close around me. For a moment the storm 
subsided, but it was only to concentrate its — 
strength ; and all at once it flung on the rag-| In the British West Indies there are 32 co- 
ing winds the wild bursts of its accumulated | loured editors, 25 magistrates, 75 legislators ; 
thunder. and in Barbadoes, the Chief Justice, Attorney 

As I looked in the direction of the river, I| General, and Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
saw a red light sailing down the broad stream. | are all coloured men.— Phil. Gaz. 






































“Time changes much the surface of the world! 
Where once the Roman marshall’d his bold host, 
Bristling with swords and spears the rocky height, 
The shepherd tends his flock, and the young lambs 
In sportive gambols tread the flowery turf.” 


If you know the river Wye, you know that 
it runs in deep romantic hollows ; that its 
high banks are clothed with woods and coppi- 
ces; that its course is serpentine, and its cur- 
rent, after the rains, is very rapid; at some 
places confined within narrow limits, and at 
others spreading wide into a mighty stream. 
Near the river I was once overtaken by a 
storm. Not soon shall I forget that night ; 
for if ever the winds issued forth in their 
wrath, and the ebon canopy of the skies pour- 
ed down a deluge on my head, it was then. 

I had quitted a farm-house to walk five or 
six miles, on my return to the hospitable 
abode of a friend whose guest I was. Even- 
ing was at hand, and the skies suddenly put 
on a threatening appearance. A sultry still- 
ness, a gathering of dark clouds, and a fore- 
boding suspense prevailed. A sense of awe 
and danger gave solemnity to my mind. 

I hurried on by the pot-house called “ The 
Hole in the Wall,” and passed the ferry 
where the horse-boat was moored to the 
shore, and had almost reached the wood, 
when the storm came upon me. The hea- 

vens were darkened with the burthened clouds, 
except in one point toward Aconbury hill. 
At the extreme horizon in that direction was 





In middle Tennessee, says a late paper, 
you can buy as much corn as you want at 10 
cents a bushel; butter at 5 cents a pound ; 
chickens at 124 cents a pair, and turkeys at 
25 cents each. 
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PHEBE D. BENEDICT. near them and will support them. Oh! how 

The Testimony of Alumcreek Monthly Meet- He has suffered for us, poor sinful creatures ! 
ing of Friends, concerning Puxne D. Ben- | Let us draw nigh unto Him, and He: will 
evict, deceased. Read and approved by draw nigh unto us. But oh! I fear too many 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, held in the|have cast Him off. Oh! call upon Him whilst 

Tenth month, 1844. Fe is to be found. My natural inclination 
. “Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from hence- would cause me to be still, but I must praise 
forth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 1a- His great and adorable name. I feel that I 
and their works do follow them.”—Rev. xiv. 13. am a poor creature, but He is mighty, and 

That the “ works” and example of such as/can do all things. I want my dear brothers 
these may not be’lost to their successors, the|to walk in the fear of the Lord. I crave it 
following account has been compiled from me-|for them. Our Saviour isa great and mighty 
morials, preserved at the time, of some of the|tower to flee to. Oh, how can any one cast 
last expressions of our departed Friend. him off ?” 

She was the daughter of Williamand Phebe| On another occasion she said, “I long to be 
Gidley, and born at Saratoga, in the state of| gone, but I crave patience to wait the Lord’s 
New York, the 20th of the Ninth month, |time.” 

1809. : : Again she broke forth with the following 

_ During the early part of her life, being of a | ejaculations—* Oh! how can my soul praise 
vivacious disposition of mind, she evinced no thy great and mighty name enough, thou Sa- 
very serious impressions until about the age|yjour to save? O, holy Father, if it be thy 
of seventeen, when she became more thought-| blessed will, | pray thee ease this great bur- 
ful, and it was evident that a change had tak-|den; but if it be thy blessed will, lay more on 
en place in her affections—that she had ex-|me, if thou wilt only be pleased to give me 
changed the follies of a vain world for the! strength and patience to bear it.” 
discipline and the yoke of Christ. At another time she said, “ Why am I con- 
_ At the age of twenty years she was united | tinued here so long?” After a little pause she 
in marriage with our friend Daniel Benedict, | added, “ It is not on my own account. It is 
to whom she proved an affectionate compan-|on some other. I amreadytogo. My peace 
ion during the short period of their union. is made, and what a favour it is !” 

In the Second month of the year 1832,] She frequently exhorted her brothers and 
symptoms ofa decidedly pulmonary character sisters, in an earnest manner, to be more cir- 
were developed ; and from that time she was|cumspect ; to read good books, and attend re- 
mostly confined to her room. During this} ligious meetings. “I have taken great satis- 
interval, and especially near the final close, | faction therein,” said she, “‘ and I believe if 
she uttered many weighty and instructive} we are faithful in the discharge of these du- 
remarks. Some of which are as follows : ties, we shall be strengthened by them. I have 

About the Ist of Eighth month, 1832, after | many times retired into the woods, and there 
various medical means had been resorted to| poured out my prayers to the Most High; 
without yielding her any permanent relief,|and now I believe there is a place prepared 
being asked if she thought she should recover, | for me in heaven. And, dear sisters, you who 
she replied, “ No! It has been a great trial/have the care of children, I desire that you 
to me to give up my husband and my little} may bring them up in the fear of the Lord, 
son; but I have been favoured to do it. If I| for I am sure there can be no greater joy 
am -not very much deceived there isa place|ihan to see them walking in the Pruth. And, 
in heaven prepared for me ;”—and added, “I | dear brothers, I desire that you may be faith- 
want my little son to be brought up in the|ful in the discharge of your duties, and not 
fear of the Lord, and to go to meetings.” put off your day’s work until you are brought 

During an interval of several weeks, while|to a bed of sickness, and a dying hour! 
she and her husband were mostly alone, she|Though [ am in great pain, yet the Lord 
expressed on divers occasions many weighty | hath laid it upon me, and he will enable me 
remarks, which have not been preserved ;/|to bear all.” 
chiefly concerning the merits of our blessed| Afterwards, when in extreme pain, she 
Redeemer, and the awful consequences atten- supplicated thus: “O, dearest Father, be 
ding those who cast him off, and thereby re-| pleased to lay no more upon me than thou wilt 
ject the only appointed means for the salva-|enable me to bear! O, be pleased to take 
tion of their souls. me to thyself. Thy will, nevertheless, not 

For about three weeks before her decease, | mine, be done !” 
she was subject to very distressing fainting} On reviving from one of the fainting fits, 
fits. In some of them her attendants appre-|to which she was subject, she said, “I am 
hended that the last conflict was near at hand. again permitted to breathe a few times more, 
On the 20th of Twelfth month, reviving from | for what cause I know not; that I leave to 
one of these paroxysms, she said, “ I am wil-|the great Judge. , it is good to suffer here 
ling to suffer. It is good for me to suffer. | below.” 

We must all be willing to suffer. We are| One of her sisters coming in after she had 
poor sinful creatures. Christ suffered for us.| revived from a similar fit, she said to her ina 
Oh! how He suffered when He went into the|low voice, “I have been almost gone since 
garden to pray, and the drops of sweat were|thou wast here. I thought 1 should have 
as drops of blood! He suffered for us all, and} breathed but a few times more ; but for some 
why can’t we be willing to suffer our portion? | cause or other, I was not permitted to enter 
Oh, what a comfort and peace do those find | into the arms of my Saviour.” 

who draw nigh to their Saviour! He will be| The 23rd of the Twelfth month, she was 





much engaged in thanksgiving, dwelling most- 
ly on the love and condescension of her bless- 
ed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, manifested 
to her in the time of her sickness, saying, 
“If it were possible, | would publish to all the 
world what He has done for my soul.” 

For several days before her death, being 
very weak, and for the most part unable to 
speak audibly, yet she would at times break 
forth in a strong and melodious voice, to the 
surprise of those attending her; the energies 
of her mind seeming to triumph over the 
weakness of her body. On one of these occa- 
sions she exhorted those around her to seek 
the Lord whilst He might be found. “Oh,” 
said she, * how necessary it is that we should 
labour for that peace which the world cannot 
give. I have found it needful for me to strive 
for it, both since [ have been brought to this 
bed of sickness, and before ; and | have been 
favoured to enjoy it in so great a measure, 
that I think I cannot be deceived. Weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves. It is good 
for us sometimes to mourn.” Speaking at the 
same time largely on the sufferihgs of her cru- 
cified Lord, and his goodness to her, saying, 
“ Behold how He strengthens my voice, and 
enables me to praise His great name !” 

Subsequently to this, she frequently spoke 
of her departure, and seemed anxious for the 
period toarrive. Several times saying, that 
her greatest concern was for fear she should 
not be patient enough to wait for the time to 
come. 

A little previous to the final close, she said 
that she wished all to be still and quiet, and 
not call in any one when the time of her de- 
parture came, saying, “ Although it may not 
be so agreeable to you, yet I want all to be 
still; for it is a great thing to die, but a 
greater not to be prepared.” 

Soon after this, symptoms of dissolution ap- 
peared; and being sensible that her end was 
near, she requested a sister called, who had 
just retired, to whom she expressed her ap- 
prehension of a speedy change, and desired 
her friends to be composed when the awful 
crisis should arrive ; saying, “ I am sure you 
must be willing to give me up,”"—which were 
nearly the last words she uttered. 

As the final conflict approached, a peaceful 
serenity prevailed over her composed features, 
which seemed an earnest of the blessedness 
of the departing spirit. 

Thus died one, who, during a painful and 
protracted illness,evinced an entire confidence 
in Almighty power, and a patient acquies- 
cence in the various dispensations meted out 
to her ; and, at !ast, at the winding up of time, 
through faith in God, and our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, has obtained, we doubt 
not, an “inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away.”. 

She died on the 31st of Twelfth month, 
1832, and was interred the day following in 
Friends’ burying ground, at Alumcreek, 
Ohio, aged twenty-three years, three months, 
and eleven days. 

Signed by direction, and on behalf of the 

meeting aforesaid, held 9th mo.18th, 1843. 
Dantet Osporn, Clerks 
Saran BEenepict, , 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


Relics of the Past.—No. 44. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 

LIFE OF JOHN PAPOONUNG. 


(Continued from page 79.) 


Papoonung, who had been zealously labour- 
ing in his way to promote the good of the 
Christian flock, to whom he was attached, had 
his own share of trials and sufferings beside 
those which fell to him as a partaker of those 
of hisbrethren. His character amongst those 
who were acquainted with him stood high, 
according to Loskiel’s account it was unblem- 
ished, yet there were found two Indians, who 
undertook to arraign it. They were wicked 
men, in whom perhaps his honest hearted ex- 
hortations had raised a spirit of enmity, and 
they wished to destroy his reputation, cast 
a stain upon his Christian profession, and no 
doubt bring him to an ignominious death. 
They came to the settlement at Friedenshut- 
ten, and declared that they had received full 
and certain information from the chiefs at 
Zeninge and Hallobank, that John Papoonung 
was a dealer in poison. They further said, 
that he had been the occasion of the many 
sudden deaths which had recently taken place 
amongst them, and of the epidemical disor- 
ders which had thinned the population years 
before. This false statement found at first 
a ready ear amongst the people, and the 
whole village was unsettled and disturbed. 
The Indians in their unregenerated state are 
too prone to the use of such secret means to 
remove an enemy, and this knowledge caused 
a majority of the congregation unjustly to 
suspect Papoonung. Some even went so far 
as to join the wicked slanderers, and to form 
a party having in view the destruction of his 
life. Smick, the missionary, convinced of the 
innocency of the assistant minister, did all he 
could to persuade others of the truth, but in 
vain. 

Papoonung before the whole congregation 
declared that he never had any poison in his 
om and knew not how to prepare it. 

e stated that his heart had been full of wick- 
edness, but that it had been washed in the 
blood of Christ, and that he now belonged to 
the Lord soul and body, and intended to love, 
serve and cleave to Him all his life. This 
declaration did not pacify his enemies. Some 
of the party who had combined against him, 
waylaid him not far from the settlement, and 
demanded that he should give up his poison, 
or they would kill him. In this extremity 
the Lord Jesus was his support. He felt his 
heart full of holy confidence in the protecting 
providence of God, and he found no cause for 


emotion, he referred them to his public sol- 
emn assurance of his innocency, and turning 
from them he walked quietly away. Their 
enmity was for the moment chained, they 
dared not execute their wicked intentions. 
To one of his friends he said, “ If the Lord 
permits, that, by these base lies, I lose my 
life, I shall at once be delivered from all mis- 
ery, and go to my Saviour. I should only 
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pity my wife and child.” His wife who was 
also a true hearted believer in the Lord Jesus, 
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brunn (the beautiful spring) had already been 
granted by the chiefs in council, and to obtain 


was wonderfully supported during this trying| others a deputation was appointed by the In- 
season, and looked to the Saviour for deliver-| dian brethern to wait on the chief at Gekele- 


ance, knowing him to be a friend able and 
willing to save in the time of trouble. 
Papoonung now determined to investigate 





mukpechunk. Papoonung was appointed head 
of the embassy, and one of the missionaries 
accompanied it. The inhabitants of the vil- 


the charge made against him, and sent two|lage where the chief resided, had just receiv- 
messengers to the chiefs who were said tojed a present of seventy gallons of rum, and 
have spread the report, to know the founda-|had commenced a drunken frolic, but when 
tion on which it stood. ‘The chiefs who had |the news arrived of the approach of the depu- 
never heard of his being accused of such |ties, the chief ordered all to quit drinking. 
wicked practices, were astonished at the mes-|'They obeyed, and by the aid of sound sleep 
sage. They without hesitation solemnly as-)soon regained their sobriety, and were able to 
sured the two Indians that called on them, |attend the council. Papoonung after inform- 


that they were ignorant of the whole affair. 
Returning with joy to Friedenshutten, the 


ing the assembly of the arrival of the com- 
pany from the Susquehanna, and that they 


messengers were enabled to prove the inno-| would have to build one or two other settle- 
cence of Papoonung and the malicious hatred | ments beside Schoenbrunn, felt the way open 
of the two accusers, to the satisfaction of the|to speak of the sentiments, doctrine and wor- 
whole settlement. Sincere rejoicing took) ship of the converted Indians. Loskiel says, 
place, and many sympathized in the suffer-|‘‘ He did this in a solemn and manly style, 


ings which had been endured by a beloved 
brother and spiritual leader. The two who 
had raised the report, felt it was prudent not 


relating how he had lived formerly, and how 
God had shown mercy to him.” The Coun- 
cil gave a friendly answer, and after the usual 


to be found in that neighbourhood, and those|compliments had been exchanged the dele- 
who had been misguided by them, were brought| gates returned. 


under deep sorrow therefor. They publicly 
desired the pardon of the whole congregation, 
and were for a long period sorely distressed 
that they had joined in a wicked persecution 
carried on against an innocent man. How of- 
ten has it happened since that day, that a per- 
secution originally started against an individ- 
ual because of his faithfulnes to his God, 
has been joined in with by the weak and the 
ignorant, who are persuaded to believe that 
the outcry is but against evil practices. Oh, 
may those in our day who have ever engaged 
in such a work, be enabled to ask forgivness 
of their friends, who have stood faithful,—and 
seek with bitterness of heart, for pardon at 
the hands of that God who regardeth the just 
man, and upholdeth him in the midst of his 
persecutions and sufferings. 

Early in the Sixth month, 1772, the In- 
dians left their settlements on the Susquehan- 
na, to remove to the Big-Beaver. Heckewel- 
der says “ Friedenshutten (Wyalusing) now 
about to be forsaken, was a favourite spot of 
the Christian Indians, having both natural ad- 
vantages and artificial charms. The town 
had been regularly laid out, and built for the 
greatest part of square white pine timber. 
Their chapel was an ornament to the place. 
Most of their garden lots were put under good 
palings—their fields in fine order and cultiva- 
tion, with a number of fruit trees planted out 
in proper places. These improvements on 
which seven years’ labour had been expended, 
was now taken off their hands without making 
them the smallest recompense. The Friends 
(Quakers) however according to their gener- 
ous custom, sent them one hundred dollars as 
a mark of their friendship to them, which 
they received with gratitude.” After a tire- 
some journey of eight weeks, during which 
several of the children died, they reached 
Friedenstadt. 

The new comers amounted to about 240 
persons ; and it was necessary to have more 
land to setle themon. One spot called Schoen- 


(To be concluded.) 
= 
For ‘* The Friend.’’ 
ON THE \})SATH OF 
HENRIETTA WINTERS, 
A native of Guernsey, who died at Newton, N. J., 
Eleventh month 15th, 1844, 


A foreign accent dwelt upon her tongue, 
Not inharmonious, soft and gently kind, 
With such a tone as solaces the sick. 
While sounding strangely, yet right apt though 
quaint, 
Was her mild Guernsey-English. But there was, 
And all around her felt it, a sweet air 
Of Christian courtesy, the Jaw of love, 
That polished teacher of politencss true, 
Gracing the humble woman. She had learned 
In a meek Saviour’s school to do his will, 
To take as from his hand each bitter cup, 
And drink it, without murmuring, for his sake. 


Knowing her Master’s voice, she followed Him, 
Not on the palm-strewed road alone, but oft 
Into deep suffering: and when he pleased *‘ 
To reach the sceptre, prostrate at his feet 
She poured her heart like gushing water forth 
In pure and living streams of prayer to Him, 
For her own soul, and for the Church’s sake, 
Though wasting pain, wearisome days and 
nights 
Were her appointed portion, round her bed 
Did angels minister : sweet Hope was there, 
Pointing her radiant finger to the sky. 
Unshrinking Faith fed her with glorious food, 
The substance hoped for of the life to come. 
Patience kept watch upon her lips, that Pain 
Should draw no murmurings or complainings 
thence. 
Mercy smoothed down her pillow. Praise and 
Prayer 
Lifted their voices in harmonious strains ; 
While round that bed an influence was felt, 
Shed by the Holy Spirit. She had sight 
To read, as though ’twere written on the wall, 
The spirits of her visiters: where love unfeigned 
Flowed to her Lord, such did her heart receive, 
Feeling that fellowship that asked no words, 
That mystic union that the world knows not. 
Humble and low her dwelling : racked with pain 
Was the worn body—when the joyous call 
Bade the poor servant enter to her Lord. 
Then that pure spirit in a spotless robe 
Stocd at the throne, and joined the heavenly song 
“Glory to God,” that swells unceasingly ! 
Newton, N. J., Eleventh month 19th. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN. 





A testimony of Gracechurch-street Monthly 
Meeting, London, concerning Wi1LL1AM 
ALLEN, deceased. 


dedication of heart to the Lord. 


than Him, but be favoured to keep everything 

“ Write, Blessed are the dead who die in| jin subordination, yea, under my feet. Oh! 
the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the) that I may be wholly devoted to Him and his 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ;| cause, being careful for nothing, but how to 
and their works do follow them.” fill up my duty from time to time.” 

It having pleased the great Head of the Being occupied in the pursuit of many be- 
church to remove from amongst us, this our| nevolent and scientific objects, he was brought 
beloved friend, we feel it incumbent upon us| into contact with persons who filled important 
to give forth a testimony concerning him ;/| and conspicuous positions in the world. He 
not from any desire to eulogize the instru-| was many years engaged as a public lecturer 
ment, but to magnify that grace by which he! on chemistry, &c.; and he availed himself of 
was, through a long course of years, enabled | the opportunity thus afforded, to impress upon 
to stand amongst us, as an upright pillar in/ his audience the great truths of revealed reli- 
the spiritual building. gion, and was careful to manifest, by an unde- 

He was the son of Job and Margaret Allen,| yiating adherence to the simplicity of his 
of Spitalfields, London, and was born in the) holy profession, that his chief concern was to 
Eighth month, 1770. His pious parents early | prove himself a humble and self-denying dis- 
directed his mind to take heed to the convic-| ciple of the Lord Jesus. The following me- 
tions of the Spirit of Truth. Their instruc-| morandums, made after commencing a course 
tions and tender restraint were especially | of lectures in the First month, 1804, evince 
blessed to him, and he often, through life, ac-| the exercise of his mind on this subject: “I 
knowledged with filial affection and gratitude,| hope I have been hitherto favoured to act 
the benefit he had derived from the watchful | consistently in my public situation at the Roy- 
care of his beloved mother, to whose comfort, | al Institution. May I be preserved, and nev- 
in her declining years, he felt it a privilege to| er give up my principles for the applause of 
minister. the world.” At a later date, in allusion to 

Through yielding to the tendering influ-| this engagement, he says, ‘‘Some comfort in 
ence of Divine love, his heart became deeply | reflecting that I have endeavoured to behave 
impressed with the truth and excellence of) consistently with the profession I am making; 
those principles in which he was educated. | so continue to help, dear Lord, and graciously 
Although ofa lively disposition, and subjected preserve me from bringing reproach on thy 
to many of the temptations incident to natural | great cause.” 
















ten about this time, evinces his watchful care | his wife, who died near Geneva, after an ill- 
lest temporal concerns should obstruct a full| ness of about three weeks. 
“Oh ! saith | season the eternal God was his refuge, and 
my soul, may I never love anything more | underneath were the everlasting arms, and in 
the depth of his anguish he uttered the lan- 
guage, “ Thy will, O Lord, be done.” 


In this proving 


In the following year, by appointment of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, he accompanied 
two women Friends from America on a visit 
to the south of France. Ina review of this 


journey, he expresses his reverent thankful- 


ness for the mercies vouchsafed, and adds, “I 
distinctly felt the reward of peace for this lit- 
tle act of faith and dedication.” 

His mind was often brought into deep exer- 
cise, under an apprehension that it would be 
required of him to bear a public testimony to 
the goodness of his gracious Master, and some 
of his remarks about this time show the pro- 
gress of the work of preparation. 

1817, Fifth month 5th. “ Of this week I 
must record with thankfulness, that however 
unworthy of Divine regard, it has been merci- 
fully manifested. My faith has,been greatly 
strengthened, and I have been enabled to offer 
up all that may be called for. It is only how- 
ever in the day of the Lord’s power, that his 
people are a willing people.” 

Fifth month 17th. “ At the invitation of 
E. J. Fry, I saw the female prisoners at New- 
gate. The plan of this dear friend seems to 
me to be sanctioned from above. I ventured 
to address them at parting, and when I got 
back to Newington had peace in it. What a 
favour !” 

Fifth month 25th. ‘“ The meeting for wor- 


genius, he was, in a remarkable manner, pre-| After his marriage with Charlotte Hanbury |ship on Sixth-day, was uncommonly solemn 
served in humility and in a concern to seek, | in 1806, he divided his time between Plough | and confirming. I thought I could have kneel- 
in preference to all other things, “ the king-| court and Stoke Newington, the latter place|ed down and given thanks at the conclusion, 
dom of God and his righteousness.” His in-| eventually becoming his usual residence. He | but was afraid that I was not sufficiently pu- 
clination for scientific pursuits led him to quit | was appointed by our Monthly Meeting to the | rified.” 

the business into which his father had intro-| station of elder in 1813, having for nine years 
duced him, and to enter a chemical establish-| acceptably filled the office of ovgrseer. He 


(Remainder next week.] 








ment at Plough court, Lombard street. Here| was seriously impressed with a sense of the 
his talents, united with habits of active indus-| responsibility incurred in these important sta- 





Ants’ Nest.—A large ants’ nest has been 
found by the workmen who were engaged in 


try, rendered him so useful that he soon be-| tions, and whilst watching over the flock, he| repairing a house atCastle Combe, in Devizes, 


came an important assistant, and ultimately a| was careful to enter into frequent and close | England. 


principal in the concern. 


self-examination ; this is instructively shown 


In the year 1796 he was united in marriage} by the following remarks, dated Ninth mo., 
to Mary Hamilton. ‘The domestic happiness} 1817: “For some days past I have been|comb, with passages leading from one cell to 


which he enjoyed in this connexion was of| humbled under a sense of my own weaknesses | another through the whole structure. 


short duration; for in less than eleven months 
she was removed by death, soon after the 
birth of a daughter. Whilst the tide of sor- 
row was ready to overwhelm him, the Lord 
was mercifully near to sustain, and he was 
enabled to believe that this afflictive dispensa- 
tion was permitted in love. In the depth of 
his distress he writes, “ The billows were 
checked, and a portion of heavenly serenity 
spread itself over my mind.” 

As he advanced in life, he was much occu- 
pied with the executive part of an increasing 
business, and in the prosecution of various stu- 
dies connected with it; yet amidst his numer- 
ous avocations, he was a bright example in 
the diligent attendance of his own week-day 
meeting, and was careful also to set apart a 
portion of each day for private religious re- 
tirement, a practice from which he derived 


Wash me, and make me 
clean, has been my prayer. The religion of 
Jesus requires purity of heart. It is not 
enough that the outward conduct be irre- 
proachable, or even applauded by men. The 
thoughts of our hearts ought continually to be 
acceptable to Him who sees in secret.” Un- 
der date of the same month he says, “ How I 
long to experience more and more of the 
cleansing, sanctifying power of the dear Re- 
deemer,” and, in contemplating, at the same 
time, the infinite purity of the Divine Being, 
and the corruptions of his own heart, he deep- 
ly felt the absolute necessity of a Mediator. 
In the year 1816, our dear friend and his 
wife accompanied two women Friends who 
were liberated for religious service on the con- 
tinent of Europe. After visiting the Friends 
of Pyrmont and Minden, they were proceeding 


and imperfections. 


strength and comfort to the latest period of| to the south of France, when William Allen 


his life. The following memorandum, writ- 


The material of which the nest is 
composed is brittle, being thinner than a wa- 
fer. Its construction is cellular, like a honey 


It is 
about three inches thick and nine inches in 
diameter, and nearly thirty feet long, occupy- 
ing the space between the wall and the wain- 
scot, over the fireplace. When discovered, it 
was occupied by myriads of ants. The house 
had been infested with ants upwards of thirty 
years, and numerous efforts to exterminate 
them had been made without effect.— London 


paper. 


The city of London, which covers only 50 
square miles, has more inhabitants than 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, which occupy 60,751 
square miles.— Phil. Gaz. 

There are at this time upwards of 600 pa- 
per mills in the United States in full operation, 
with a capital of 16,000,000 dollars, and giv- 
ing maintenance to upwards of 60,000 per- 





was brought into deep affliction by the loss of} sons.—Jbid. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
VENTILATION, ETC, 

The method of “ warming and ventilating 
meeting-houses,” and other large buildings, 
has at length claimed and received some at- 
tention, and several essays have recently ap- 
peared in “The Friend,” and other public 
journals on the subject—and being a matter of 
considerable importance, not only as regards 
the comfort, but involving also the health of 
a large number of persons in almost every 
section of our country, seems to entitle it to 
more consideration than has hitherto been 
given it. 

In many of the practical operations of life, 
where the comfort and convenience. of the 
many are necessarily entrusted to the care of, 
and are controlled by, the few, (and they 
not always of the most intelligent class,) 
simplicity of form, as well as ease and facility 
in the mode of management, is always a de- 
sideratum in the construction of any apparatus 
intended for so important a purpose. 

A great variety of contrivances for “ warm- 
ing and ventilating” large apartments, have 
been resorted to of latter time, with different 
degrees of success. A description of one of 
them, viz., that adopted at Friends’ Meeting- 
house on Twelfth street, in this city, may 
prove interesting to some, at least, of the read- 
ers of “ The Friend.” 

The eastern, or “ main room” of that build- 
ing, Contains about 73,000 cubic feet of space; 
which is comfortably warmed by a simple 
furnace, placed near the centre of the cellar, 
consisting of an iron horizontal grate, and a 
box of fire-tile, 27 inches in length, 17 in 
width, and about 14 inches deep, in the clear, 
enclosed within a strong cast-iron casing, some- 
what like a common large stove ; attached to 
which is an “ Olmstead Radiating Drum,” 18 
inches in diameter, with a few feet of common 
stove pipe.* This apparatus is enclosed with- 
in a brick chamber of about six feet square in 
the clear. By this moderate-sized fire, pro- 
perly managed, a large amount of heat is gen- 
erated, and which is thrown into the house 
above, by the force of two currents of fresh 
air taken from the atmosphere outside of the 
building, through openings of about two hun- 
dred square inches each of area, and is car- 
ried along tight trunks below the surface of 
the cellar, for some forty feet in length, and 
these two columns of air are thrown upon the 
heated surface from opposite sides of the fire 
chamber. The tendency of this large supply 
of more than four hundred inches of fresh air, 
is to reduce the temperature of the heated at- 
mosphere in the chamber to about 150 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit, (which degree of heat it 
should never exceed,) and, in this state, pass- 
ing through suitable “ warm-air valves,” of 
about five hundred square inches area, (in the 
aggregate,) fixed in the floor, (to be regulated 
according to the state of the weather,)—the 





* The gas emitted from a fire of anthracite coal, 
although perfectly harmless whilst hot and dry, is nev- 
ertheless extremely destructive to iron, when subjected 
to the least moisture—the gas is therefore carried from 
the air-chamber to the chimney, some 25 or 30 feet, 
through hard-baked earthen pipes, which have been up 
for more than four years, and remain perfectly sound. 
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heated air thus diffuses itself so thoroughly 
through the house, as not only to warm every | throughout the day, 
inch of space, but to produce an equilibrium} Before dismissing this rather interesting 
of temperature, that can be attained by no} subject, it may not be improper to suggest, 
other method known of, whilst the pressure | that from the minute, and, as is believed, sub- 
outward operates with such force, as to coun- | stantially correct description given of the sim- 
teract and prevent the usual “ rush of cold| ple and economical manner in which this ca- 
air” into any part of the house, while the | pacious building is rendered perfectly comfort- 
doors and windows are kept closed. A quan-| able, it will appear manifest to most persons 
tity (ten or twelve gallons) of water should be | of observation, that whilst the article of an- 
kept in the fire-chamber, at a temperature aj thracite coal can be obtained at the present 
little below the boiling point. extremely low price, hundreds of meeting- 
Some difference of opinion may exist even| houses, as well as school-houses and other 
amongst competent judges in such matters, as| large buildings, (whether public or private,) 
to the degree of warmth best adapted to the} throughout the country generally, might, ata 
health and comfort of a congregation, consist- |-very small cost, be rendered exceedingly com- 
ing of the usual diversity of age, physical con-|fortable in comparison with what many of 
stitution, and general habits of the people—| them now are. 
but, so far as experience and careful observa-| The subject referred to is one of sufficient 
tion have furnished the means of judging, it} magnitude and importance to furnish mate- 
appears that from 60 to 62 degrees of Fah-| rials for a much more extended essay ; but 
renheit is a temperature which gives very ge-| enough has been said, it is hoped, to call the 
neral satisfaction, and leaves but little room| attention of more competent hands to the task 
for complaint, even from the most sensitive ;|of its thorough examination and develop- 
some few exceptions there of course always | ment. 
will be. N. 
But, the preparing of a house for the recep-| Eleventh month 25th, 1844, 
tion and comfortable accommodation of a large = . 
assembly of people, is by no means all that is} A correspondent of the New World, de- 
essential—a suitable ventilation, a judicious| scribes as follows a dinner party given by a 
arrangement for the escape of the noxious or| Chinese merchant, which he attended :— 
deleterious atmosphere, which immediately| The invitation was written on thin red pa- 
after the gathering is settled, accumulates| per, in Chinese, and enclosed in a red epve- 
with great rapidity, if not disposed of in an|lope. When we arrived, the host received us 
effectual manner. with much ceremony placing our right hand 
The ventilation of the building referred to| between his hands and pressing them closely. 
is effected by four horizontal openings in the | The host and other guests were dressed in a 
ceiling, (say) one in each corner, of about five | robe of rich purple silk, ornamented with cord, 
hundred and fifty square inches area, in which | @ cap surmounted by a gilt ball. Tea was 
is placed a light framing of lattice or “ sloat-| brought to us on the verandah, and soon after 
work,” similar in appearance to Venetian| we were summoned to dinner, where we sat 
blinds, so constructed as to open and shut as|at small tables, at three sides, leaving the 
occasion requires. These four ventilators| other side clear for the convenience of the 
communicate with an attic story, containing| waiters. ‘The first course consisted of a kind 
some 40,000 cubic feet of open space, with| of soup in cups, to taste which, a flat silver 
two large windows in each gable-end, the Ve-| ladle was used. This was followed by vari- 
netian shutters of which are kept closed, to| ous other dishes, such as quail minced, bird 
break off the force of wind, or storms, but| nests, sharks fins, &c. &c. &c. interspersed 
the sash are kept sufficiently open to admit of} with various kinds of wine. Most of the dish- 
a continual current passing through the loft,|es were quite liquid, and as they were eaten 
thus furnishing an ample medium for the es-| with the chopsticks, it placed us in much the 
cape of any quantity of deleterious atmos-| same condition as the stork who was invited 
phere, without subjecting those in the house | to dine with the fox. 
to the least annoyance from “ currents of cold| (‘The wine was drunk from small silver cups 
air” from any quarter. with two handles, and in drinking healths it 
The practical illustration of the whole sys-| was customary to show the bottom of the cup. 
tem described, may be shown by the facts, | Three hours passed, and ther beautiful flowers 
that so evenly was the warmth diffused through | and fruit with another kind of tea were set 
the house on the morning of the 24th instant,| before us. After this an excellent cup of pec- 
(a high westerly wind prevailing at the time,)|co was handed us, after drinking which we 
that thermometers of the same grade, placed| immediately took our leave, being attended 
at two opposite extremes of the building, more| home by a number of lantern bearers, and 
than sixty feet asunder, did not vary more | amid the noise of crackers and squibs. 
than half a degree from each other; and, — 
such was the eflect of the ventilation, with but MADEIRA. 
half its capacity employed, that the tempera-| This land is composed of a mass of Basal- 
ture within the house, between the time of the| tic rock presenting numerous disjointed crags. 
commencement of the meeting, (quite a large | Its area is about 300 square miles. The clifls 
one,) and its termination, at half-past eleven|on all sides are very lofty. The climate 
o'clock, varied but about one degree of Fah-| varies less than that of any other country north 
renheit. The fire in the furnace at eight| ofthe equator. Its mean annual temperature 
o’clock in the morning did not exceed six|is about 65° Fahr. The spaces between the 





inches in depth, nor was any fuel added 
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mie ee tea 
houses are covered with plantations of coffee 
trees. The splendid coral trees, the tulip 
trees and the scarlet hibiscus mingle their 
elegant flowers. Hedges and geranium, heli- 
otropes, and fuschias, shade the narrow paths, 
and the camelia japonica and Guernsey lily 
adorn the vineyards. Higher up grow the 
yam, prickly pear, dragon tree, hydrangea, 
sweet potato and agave, while the cedar, pine, 
and heath crown the highest parts of the isl- 
and. Below the height of 1200 feet grow the 
dates, palm, guava, banana, orange and coffee 
plant, with many fruits of temperate climates. 
—Pasture is scanty, few cows are kept, hor- 
ses are little used, their place being supplied 
with asses and mules. Goats and hogs are 
numerous, and run on the mountains where 
also are found many rabbits. Poultry is abun- 
dant and cheap, and birds of magnificent plu- 
mage occupy the groves, but there are no ven- 
omous serpents, and insects, that plague of 
tropical climates, are scarce. Honey-bees are 
abundant and produce fine honey. The vines 
grow chiefly on the steep hill side, and are 
trellised on bamboo poles for the purpose of 
exposing the branches to the sun. Madeira 
wines may be kept a very long period. The 
population consists of a mixed class of Portu- 
gues and Moors, and by the last census 
amounted to 112,500. The island is said to 
have been discovered in 1344 by an English- 
man who was wrecked on the coast, but it is 
more probable that Juan Gonzale, an adven- 
turer of Portugal, who fell in with it in 1419, 
was its real discoverer. When discovered it 
was covered with wood, and was on that ac- 
count called Madeira, which was the Portu- 
guese name for wood.— Late Paper. 
__= 
Simple cure for Croup.—We find in the 
Journal of Health the following simple rem- 
edy for this dangerous disease. ‘Those who 
have passed nights of almost agony at the 
bedside of beloved children will treasure it up 
as an invaluable piece of information.—If a 
child is taken with croup, instantly apply 
cold water, ice water if possible, suddeiuly 
and freely to the neck and chest, with a 
sponge. The breathing will almost instantly 
be relieved. So soon as possible let the suf- 
ferer drink as much as it can; then wipe it 
dry, cover it up warm, and soon a quiet slum- 
ber will relieve the parent’s anxiety, and lead 
the heart in thankfulness to the Power which 
has given to the pure, gushing fountain, such 
medical qualities. —Balt. Clipper. 





































A Sagacious Dog.—A dog of a mongrel 
breed, who is well known about Castle street, 
Aberdeen, by the name of the Doctor, has 
been for some time past in the habit of beg- 
ging halfpennics from all and sundry with 
whom he could claim the slightest acquaint- 
ance. He is very partial to, and is a great 
favourite with, the recruiting soldiers, who 
usually parade in Castle street, to many of 
whom he owes a debt of gratitue for the ma- 
ny favours he has received at their hands. 
The Doctor, however, does not foolishly 
throw away the money given to him, but 
spends it in the most judicious manner. The 
shop which he first patronized with his cus- 
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a bap ora biscuit for his bawbee ; but he has 
now changed his place of business, simply be- 
cause, in mercantile phraseology, “ he can do 
better.” 
what Epicurean in his eating, now frequents 
a cook-shop, kept by a black man in Exche- 
quer row, who gives him good value for his 
money—one day, perhaps, a bit of potted 
head ; another, a slice of cold meat, or some- 
thing dainty. Last week this animal struck 
up an acquaintance with several gentlemen 
who take their stand at the Athenzum ‘door, 
between the hours of nine and ten in the 
morning. 
amusing to the one party, who are glad to 
see that their charity is not thrown away or 
improperly spent, as is too frequently the case, 
even when bestowed upon bipeds, it is very 
profitable to the other. 
punctual habits of attendance, and his good 
conduct, we have no doubt he will soon get 
into favour with the major part of the sub- 
scribers to the Athenwum. 
state, as a trait in his character, that, when 
not hungry, he has been known to give to 
children, who are favourites with him, the 
halfpennies given to himself. 
of one afiernoon, he gave a little girl two- 
pence which he had obtained in small coin.— 
Aberdeen Journal. 
















The Doctor, who has become some- 


While this acquaintanceship is 


From the Doctor’s 


We may also 


In the course 


A false friend is like the shadow on a dial, 


which appears in fine weather, but vanishes 
at the approach of a cloud. 


Production of Ice in a red-hot Crucible.— 
Place a platina crucible over a spirit-lamp, 


and keep it at a red heat ; pour in some sul- 


phuric acid, which, though the most volatile 
of bodies at a common temperature, will be 
found to be completely fixed in the hot cruci- 
ble, and not a drop evaporates—being sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of its pwn, it does 
not, in fact, touch the sides. 
water are now introduced, when the acid im- 
mediately coming in contact with the heated 
sides of the crucible, flies off in sulphurous 
acid vapour; and so rapid is its progress, that 
the caloric of the water passes off with it, 
which falls into a lump of ice at the bottom ; 
by taking advantage of the moment before it 
is allowed to re-melt, it may be turned out a 
lump of ice from a red-hot vessel.— Mining 
Journal. 


One half of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
follow commercial occupations; two-tenths 
agricultural, and three-tenths, miscellaneous. 
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Three numbers more will conclude the ar- 
ticle on “ The Land of Israel.” We do not 
ask our readers to adopt the views of the san- 
guine author, as to the gathering in of the Jews 
to the covenanted land. But the account is 
an interesting one, as showing the wide-spread 





A few drops of 





tom was that of a baker, who only gave him | extent of the country, and its capacity to sup- 


port a dense population. The Jews through- 
out the world have had their attention turned 
to this subject for a length of time, and latter- 
ly in a particular manner: and our readers, 
after the careful perusal of the article which 
has been extracted from Alexander Keith’s 
work for our pages, will be fully competent to 
understand the numerous paragraphs which 
the papers of the day contain on the subject. 


“Prison Discipline” came too late for this 


week ;—we intend to insert it in our next 
number. 


Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Eleventh month 27th, 1844. 


Dr. Wistar acknowledges hereby the re- 


ceipt of Ten dollars from some unknown 
friend, which, as directed, has paid over to 
the “ Coloured Moral Reform Society.” And 
he takes this opportunity of informing this 
benevolent individual, that the Moral Reform 
Society not only still exists, but that it is in 
active and useful operation. 
he made to it, a few days since, there were 
five coloured women in the Institution, who 
had been taken from a state of degradation 
and vice, and several of whom were apparent- 
ly undergoing a true moral reform. This 


At the last visit 


number, though small, is as large as the lim- 
ited means of the Institution will at present 
admit. The Society has just published, for 
the first time, a brief but interesting report of 
its proceedings, which the writer would be 
very glad to furnish, if he knew how, to the 
kind donor, and to any other person interest- 
ed in the cause of the coloured people. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Board- 
ing School at West-town, will meet in Phila- 
delphia on Sixth-day, the 13th instant, at 3 
o’clock, P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
morning of the same day, at 10 o'clock. 

Tomas Kimser, Clerk. 

Phila., Twelfth mo., 7th. 


An adjourned meeting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Education, will be held at 
3 o’clock, p. m., on the third Sixth-day of the 
Twelfth month, (the 20th instant,) at the 
committee-room in Mulberry street. 

Dantex B. Suirn, Clerk. 


Twelfth month, 1844. 


Auziliary Bible Association. 


The annual meeting of the Male branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
in the committee-room on Mulberry street, on 
the 9th instant, at 7 o’clock in the evening. 


Natuan Kure, Sec’ry. 
Twelfth month 7th. 
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